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WISTLE PUNK 


Vol. I Ist Edition 


c 1980 Seaside High School 


WHISTLE PUNK is a magazine patterned after the Foxfire books. The 
articles on display are the product of the work of eight sophomores. 
They started the project in their Nonfiction class in February and 
continued their work through spring trimester on an independent 

Study basis. The history and culture of our area has been recorded 

in an unique way. Each student on the staff interviewed a local 
resident, wrote an article based on the information they gathered, 

and made their article ready for publication. Grammar, communication, 
publication, and writing skills were not only learned by the students 
but they were able to develop an appreciation for the cultural heritage 
of our county. Hard work and long hours have gone into the creation of 


WHISTLE PUNK and we are proud to be able to share it with you. 


Whistle Punk Staff 
Curtis Wrinkle - Advisor 


The whistle punk was a key 
person in high-lead logging. 
It was he who watched the 
choker setters from a pomt 
oF vantage and jerked the 
whistle to signal the don- 
key to start pulling the log 
in. Over and over went the 
routine: a blast from the 
whistle, an answering toot 
From the donkey, and up 


went another log.* 


* Alice Benson Allen, Simon Benson, Northwest Lumber King (Portland, 1971) p. 35 
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In 1882 a board of engineers planned a 
project for the improvement of the entrance to 
the Columbia River. The bar was not deep 
enough to let ships come in at low tide. From 
1838 to 1888 the gorge of the channel which the 
bar was in had moved northward three miles. 
This was caused by the northerly drift of the 
currents carrying the sand and leaving it on the 
spits which were already there. The board of 
engineers suggested the water be diverted into 
the deepest channel by building a jetty 
diagonally out into the river to narrow the area 
where the river enters the ocean. On August 2 


1882 an act of Congress allowed for the con- 
struction of a jetty from Point Adams nor- 
thwestward across Clatsop spit toward Cape 
Disappointment. By building this jetty diagonally 
out into the river and then narrowing the area of 
where the river leaves the mouth, water was to 
be diverted into the deepest channel: this would 
make the entrance into the Columbia River 
easier. The jetty work began in 1885. It was first 
well established in 1890-95. This is when they 
built the first three-and-a-half miles. The jetty 
was completed in 1913. 


A History of the South Jetty 


Walt Keck was born in 1890. In 1899 Walt 
and his family moved to Hammon. Walt’s father 
ran a grocery store and his mother was a 
housewife. In the summer of 1905 Walt got a job 
working on the pile driver building the South 
Jetty 

When | was young, our family would go out 
to the South Jetty and my dad would /ook for 
birds It never really occurred to me how or why 
the jetty was constructed. However, after / 
finshed the interview with Walt / realized how 
difficult the construction must have been 

Walt explained that pilings were driven into 
the ocean floor Braces were bolted between the 
pilings to give them support. Rock, shipped 
down from Vancouver, was loaded by donkey 
engines into carts and then was taken out on the 
jetty by railroad and dumped between the 
pilings Walt also told me a story about a whale 
that had gotten stuck between the pilings of the 
jetty “One morning, when we were out at the 
stock, in the space between (the pilings) a whale 
had gotten stuck in the braces. So, we had to 
wait until it worked itself through. It was a sperm 


Rock, shipped down from Vancouver, was 
oaded by donkey engines into carts and then 


whale. [t came to shore where the jetty came 
out. Everyone came out and / got blubber from it 
to make oil.” 

Walt was sort of surprised that | wanted to 
interview him since he thought nothing in his life 
was out of the ordinary. Walt has many en- 
tertaining stories about his college years, his 
work on the jetty, and his growing up. Walt’s 
positive attitude and determination helped him 
through difficult times in his life. He never did 
finish grade school or go to high school. Walt 
took an examination, passed, and received 
enough credits to allaw him to go to college 
Walt went four years to O.S.C. (now O.S.U.). 
He lettered in football, basketball, and baseball 
for three years 

Although the work on the jetty was rough, 
Walt had such determination that he kept 
working. There was a constant dnager that men 
would be washed away by gigantic waves that 
splashed against the jetty Also, men would be 
lowered below the tracks and suspended 
practically upside down to bolt planks in be- 
tween the pilings. This was a very large risk to 
take to earn $275 for eight hours work. 


Holly Maine 


was: taken out on the jetty by railroad and 
dumped between the pilings 


[/ asked Walt how he got the job on the pile 
driver. | 


| came down here in 1899. (When | got out 
of) grade school | went to work down to Ft. 
Stevens. The engineers of the pile driver asked 
me if | wanted to work on the pile driver. The 
pay was good and | wanted to make enough 
money to go to O.S.C. | said yes; so | was out 
there working on the jetty until 1907. Then | 
went to 0.S.C. That year when | left, the pile 
driver went off into the ocean and killed three 
people. And | wasn’t on it; but if | was, | would 
of been up on top oiling it, which was my job 
every morning. Well, we got $2.75 for eight 
hours work. . 

Here’s the pile driver. (See figure |.) That's 
the one | worked on. A pile driver drives the 
piling down in. Then, we would have to nail 
boards in between the pilings to give support. 
That's the one they used to haul rock out on to 
the jetty. (See figure Il.) This is the way it’s 
brought down fromFt. Stevens.(See figure Ill.) | 
worked on the right hand side of the pile driver. 


i/ asked Walt if the job out on the jetty was 
rough. | 


Oh! Yes, it was rough. This is the way the 
breakers used to break out against the surf. (See 
figure IV.) If a man fell overboard, they would 
blow the whistle three times. One time when | 
was down nailing the bottom of the brace on, (a 
wave) came up and knocked my hat off. (I) 
dropped my sledgehammer overboard, grabbed 
the rope, and guess my finger prints may still be 
on it. Then | climbed back up on there. | guess 
when they saw my hat they thought | was 
overboard. We just lost a man (a few days) 
before that. He fell overboard and drifted out to 
sea before we could get to him. 


‘| had heard that Walt had worked for the 
( oast Guard one summer, so | asked him about 
wt 


' spent one summer in the Coast Guard. We 
went down there near every day. We rowed out 


over the bar to guide the fishing boats in. The 
job on the jetty was more interesting, | think, 
because at noontime you'd get up there (at the 
point of the jetty) and see about three miles. You 
could see the salmon coming in around into the 
river in August. Also, you could see the seals 
and sea lions wait for them. You could (see) 
them splashing and thrashing around and before 
long you’d see one come up with one in its 
mouth. We’d never fish for them. If we had had 
any sense at all, (we would have). _. put 
a line out there with a spinner and the fish would 
bite like they do with the trollers. 


Walt’s memories of the construction of the 
jetty are quite different from the accounts in 
history books. His accounts show how much 
risk was involved in building the jetty and the 
amount of determination that was needed to 
complete it 


History of Hamlet 


Mrs. Edna Hill moved to the Hamlet area in 
1927 to teach. Since then, she has been a wife, a 
mother, and an active member in her church. 
Mrs. Hill lives alone on Hamlet Route now. With 
her son helping her take care of her cattle and 
land in his spare time, Mrs. Hill and her dog 
manage quite well. 

My first introduction to the Hamlet area 
came just after sunrise on a day during hunting 
season. Since then, | have been interested in 
learning all | can about these untouched hills 
filled with history. 

/ set up an interview with Mrs. Hill so she 
could give me some information about the 
Hamlet area. When / arrived at Mrs. Hill’s house 
for the interview, | found she was willing and 
eager to tell me all she knew about the Hamlet 


area. 


— Angela Frandsen 


The first postmaster of Hamlet was employed 
in 1906. The mail arrived by horseback each 
week from the Push Post Office in Necanicum. 
Three years later, mail was carried from Seaside 
through Necanicum to Hamlet three times a 
week. It wasn’t long after 1909 that daily mail 
service was established. 

The first school in Hamlet was established in 
1900 in an old house. In 1901 the first 
schoolhouse was built. In 1927 Mrs. Hill came to 
teach the eight students in the Hamlet school. 
The schools in Hamlet started on the 23rd of 
March, had a two-week vacation during the 
fourth of July, and got out Thanksgiving. Part of 
the reason they had vacation in July was to help 
harvest crops. Also, the weather was too bad in 
the winter to get to school. 

There never was a church in Hamlet, 
although services were held occasionally. Mrs. 
Hill said, ‘‘Don’t know if they were real ministers 
or just professed to be, but someone would 
come and hold services - very rarely though. 
When a minister would come, there would be 
maybe half a dozen or so children christened 
every three or four years. 

The holidays, like Christmas and birthdays, 
were big celebrations. During Christmastime, 
the Hamlet community would decorate a big 
Christmas tree and Santa Claus. For Christmas 
and birthdays, the children received practical 
gifts, like ribbons and dresses for the girls and 
overalls and tools for the boys. If the children 
wanted bikes or toys, they would have to earn 
the money for them. 

Entertainment wasn’t hard to find in Hamlet. 
There were always picnics and dances in the 
summer. Mrs. Hill said, ‘“There was a good trail 
between Hamlet and Elsie that the young folks 
would take to a dance. The kids never thought 
anything of walking four or five miles — even 
after dancing all night. When the dawn would 
start cracking, they’d walk back home.” 

Vacations weren't very common because Car 
tires didn’t get much mileage and weren't 
dependable. For vaction, people from Astoria 
would go to Cullaby Lake on the weekends for 
picnics in the woods. 7 

“'The picnics at Soap Stone Lake, were not 
an informal affair,” Mrs. Hill said. ‘“The men 
wore suits and ties, and the women wore their 
best dresses. There was no such thing as casual 


dressing; one was either dressed for work or 
dressed in their best clothes.” 

People in Hamlet didn’t read too much in 
those days; they mainly cleared the land and did 
the chores. Mrs. Hill said, ‘All the old 
homesteaders would turn over in their graves if 
they realized how hard they worked to clear the 
land and now people deliberately put it back to 
timber. 

“The homesteaders cleared land to raise 
cattle and have pasture and hay. Other than the 
wood the homesteaders burned, timber was 
useless to them. Then things changed rapidly — 
after the loggers came in and started logging. 
During the Depression all the snags were being 
used by wood-makers, and wood was being sold 
for three dollars a cord. 

‘There is an old cemetery across here (near 
Mrs. Hill’s house in Hamlet) on top of the hill. 
The neighbors in Hamlet used to dig the graves 
themselves, until the grave diggers’ union was 
started. After the union was _ started, the 
cemetery wasn't used because the grave diggers 
wouldn’t come out as far as Hamlet. 

Neighbors in Hamlet traded back and forth, 
building each other's houses and barns. One 
neighbor would go to town and buy supplies for 
himself and his neighbor. Most of the supplies 
were bought in large quantities: material was 
bought in bolts and sugar and flour in barrelfuls. 

The houses were made of wood that was 
hand split and hewed. There was always a 
bachelor or two who would help build and work 
for room and board. 
8With all the men around, the wife would have a 
lot of cooking, sewing and laundry to do. This 
wasn't easy for the wife, because she didn’t just 
push buttons on a stove or a washing machine. 
The women would have a washboard and would 
have to carry and heat the water. Wood stoves 
were used for heating and cooking. This 
required building a fire and keeping the fire 
going continually. 

Mrs. Hill explained that cooking wasn’t easy. 
“Themen were hearty eaters, but look at all the 
work they turned out.’’ Before refrigeration, 
people in Hamlet couldn't get fresh fruits and 
vegetables. When a family butchered an animal, 
the meat was shared with neighbors. ‘‘People in 
Hamlet never bought turkeys frozen or fresh — 
they bought them alive. Hamlet was very much 


like (it was in) the 1700s up to the 1900s, when 
they got electricity . . .,’’ said Mrs. Hill. 

Mrs. Hill likes people but she says she is too 
isolated in Hamlet: ‘Hamlet has become too 
well-known. Neighbors have had tools stolen 
and there has been a lot more vandalism. Before 
Hamlet got electricity, nobody wanted to live 
out here. But now it has become easier to build 
and more people are moving to Hamlet.” 

Mrs. Hill's husband, Henry Hill, died at age 
seventy, after living his whole life in Hamlet. Mr. 
Hill was mostly a logger, but he also did some 
farming in Hamlet. 

‘Whenever you hear someone say ‘the good 
old days,’ they're kidding you, because it’s much 
better now. But when you didn’t know any 
better, you made the best of things,”’ says Mrs. 
Hill. 


John A. Fastabend and the Benson Cigar Rafts 


To get the information for my article, | in- 
terviewed a family friend, Don Fastabend. Don 
suggested this topic when he heard about the 
magazine project. Don has close family ties with 
the Benson cigar rafts; John A Fastabend, the 
designer of the rafts, was his great-uncle and his 
father, John Henry Fastabend, worked on the 
rafts for several years. 

For nearly thirty-five years, between 1905 or 
1906 and 1939, monstrous log rafts, built to the 
design devised by John A. Fastabend, plied the 
waters between the Columbia River and San 
Diego, California. At the time, these rafts were 
the only method of transporting large amounts 
of timber 


— Paul Webster 


ne ee ee 


John Antone Fastabend came to this 
country in 1869 from Germany. After some time, 
he began working for the railroad, building 
bridges and the like, and he worked his way 
westward. He was working on a railroad from 
Astoria to Portland when the panic of 1893 
drove the company he was working for 
bankrupt. 

Fastabend had invested shrewdly, however, 
and came away owning the heavy equipment he 
had been using. With this machinery he set 
himself up as an independent contractor and 
built such landmarks as Desdemona Sands 
Light, the Tongue Point Buoy Station, and the 
Destruction Island Lighthouse. 

After about ten years of contracting, 
Fastabend met Simon Benson, owner of the 
Benson Timber Company. Benson asked 
Fastabend to build him a large, ocean-going, log 
raft, which Fastabend did. 


John A. Fastabend designed and built a 
floating, re-usable cradle in which to build the 
rafts. One side of it was anchored to pilings and 
the other came apart in 20 foot long sections, so 
the finished raft could be easily launched. 

The construction of a raft began with the 
laying of long logs in the bottom of the cradle 
over laterally placed lengths of chain 20 feet 
apart. These logs were 100 to 150 feet long and, 
when placed on the bottom and sides, gave the 
rafts rigidity. The shorter logs were laid in the 
center of the raft. When the cradle was filed 
halfway to the top, a piece of chain was placed 
lengthwise down the center. This chain ended in 
large, concave, steel plates into which the tips of 
the end logs were butted. From the central chain 
ran lengths of chain connecting the lateral 
chains running under the raft to the central 
length. Over these the rest of the logs were 
placed. The ends of the lateral chains were then 
brought together on top of the raft where they 
were tightened and shackled together. 


At the completion of construction the rafts 
were launched. To do this, the removable side of 
the cradle was removed section by section and 
the raft slid free. 

The finished product would be cigar shaped, 
hence their nickname, and of colossal 
proportions. The rafts measured 950 feet in 
length, drew approximately 30 feet of water, and 
had about 12 feet of freeboard. In the rafts there 
were about 9 million board feet of lumber and 
another 2 million board feet were carried on their 
decks. 

From their construction site, the rafts were 
towed to Hammond, where they were picked up 
by ocean-going steam tugs, to be hauled to San 
Diego, California. 

The first raft was built in 1905 or 1906 and 
was 750 feet long. For a deck load, this raft 
carried an entire sawmill broken down. Upon 
arriving in San Diego, the mill was assembled 
and used to process every cigar raft that reached 
this destination. 


Even though the ! 


to their length ana constr 
lost. When they arrived in 


san Diego, however, 


_ 
i 


some were in pretty bad sh This point is 
illustrated in the following tale told tc Don by his 
father, who worked the rafts tor several ears 

“One time when taki | rafts 
down to Hammond cked ‘em 


up to tow them to Sa 
the raft ran agroun¢ 
It bent the raft ina! 


“They drug the damn 
the next flood tide 
extra tugs to get it oft 
dragging it down the rive 
steer it; they had to sor 
wanting to hook and go 


“He said the Old Man (John A. Fastabend) 


was real worried, ‘cause he figured they'd have 


to take that one back to Clatskanie and rebuild © 


it. 
“But by God, he said that the next morning a 


tug came in and started making up to it, putting 
her lines aboard. He said he went over and asked 
the captian, ‘Well, aren’t you concerned about 
the shape of this?’ 

“ ‘Oh heck,’ the guy says, ‘That's not bad, 
you ought to see ‘em when they get there.’ ” 

in later years, after John A. Fastabend left 
the operation, they started losing rafts to fire. A 
lot of people claimed that friction between the 


logs caused the fires and said this was the main | 


problem with the rafts. But, as Don points out, 
this was during the Great Depression of the ‘30s, 


and many a small boat burned on calm nights 


prior to the owners heading to their insurers. 


ywere 


Unfortunately, rafts like these will never be 
seen again, for a variety of reasons. The main 
reason is physical: logs 100 to 150 feet long just 
aren't available any more Cost would also be 
prohibitive; nowadays the amount of chain used 
in one of the cigar rafts would cost an arm and a 
leg, the wages payed to men for such work 
would be much higher than they were 50 years 
ago, and the price paid for the lumber would not 
cover the costs involved. 


John Reith 


For as long as | can remember, my parents 
have talked about the old days. I’m sure many of 
you have heard your parents reminiscing about 
how they used to have to get up at 4:30 in the 
morning and milk the cows. When | talked to 
John Reith | found he was an expert on milking 
cows, because he has been in the dairy business 
for many years. He has recently quit the dairy 
business and is now selling and raising cattle. 

As | walked to the door for my interview with 
John Reith, | was nervous but as soon as | saw 
him | knew there was nothing to worry about. 
He made me feel right at home by introducing 
himself and his wife Buddy. 

He really knows what he’s talking about 
when he talks about dairy farming, because he 
has seen times change and techniques change. 
For instance, John told me how they used to 
keep milk fresh. They would put it in a big 
wooden trough with cold water and ice; this 
worked well in the winter, but it was difficult 
keeping the milk fresh in the summer. 

Most of my interview focuses on dairy 
farming and the modernizing of the Lewis and 
Clark area. John’s father had a great deal to do 
with the development of the area. “He was a 
man that liked improvements, ”’ explained John. 
He helped build the road, put in the telephone, 
and had the second steam engine along the 
river. 


— Debbie Greenway 


(John speaking) 


I’m the last pioneer here. 

My dad came from lowa. I'll tell you how he 
happened to locate here. He landed in Portland 
on his way to San Francisco; there’s where he 
wanted to go. He ran out of money, and on a 
bulletin board in Portland, he saw there was a 
job down here for D. K. Warren — $35.00 a 
month. Well that was big pay them days, so he 
accepted that job. 

Now this Warrenton man, D. K. Warren, was 
a large operator of cattle. They supplied all the 
meat in the lower Columbia area: cattle, sheep 
and pigs. 

My dad worked there for five years and never 
did go to California. Well then, from there, he 
Came up and bought this place here. But he 
worked for the man that owned most of this 
country, a man by the name of W. E. Demint. 
Demint owned this place across the road there 
and they milked cows and my dad lived in that 
house. Most of our family was born in that 
house across the street, while he was paying to 
have this house built. That’s how we happened 
to settle here. 

I’m the only one left around here that knows 
anything about the pioneer days. | know all 
about them. When | tell people what a man’s 
work used to be, they laugh at me. A man was 
supposed to put up a rod of a dike a day; and 
that dike is five feet high, eight feet on the 
bottom, and four feet on the top. They say no 
man alive can shovel that much mud, but that 
was a day’s work and some of them got done at 
3:30 in the afternoon. Once you got a rod up, 
you could go home; so you can see how times 
have changed in what people think you can do 
and what you can’t do. 

My dad was the first man to ever build these 
dikes. They couldn't get the mud off the shovel: 
it would stick like glue. When he (John’s father) 
was working for D. K. Warren, down there, they 
had as high as ten or twelve Chinamen working 
for them. It was a big operation in Warrenton 
around that time; they had twenty to twenty-five 
men employed at the same time. 

Now when Dad came here, there was none 
of this land; this is tideland you see out there 
(pointing to his back yard). There’s a levy 
around each side of that river (Lewis & Clark 


River) and during high tide — if it wasn’t for that 
levy — this land would all be under water. This 
land would be under water twice a day ina 
twenty-four hour period if the levy was not 
there. The tide comes in every twelve hours and 
each high tide would cover it up; so, they built 
dikes around it. 

(Mr. Warren sent John’s dad and a couple 
other co-workers to work on Mr. Warren’s own 
levy.) So, Mr. Warren sent Dad and two 
Chinamen and a couple of white men out to 
clear up some land at the foot of the sand ridge 
on the bay front. He (Mr. Warren) wanted to 


raise a garden. So he wanted a dike built around | 


it to keep the high tides out. So Dad and a 
chinaman were trying to dig this dike and they 
couldn't get the mud off the shovel; they never 
got nothing done. So, at noon, one of the 
Chinamen in the other group came to my dad 
and said, ‘‘You’re a good friend of the boss. You 
tell the boss that all the rest will go do something 
else and you and | will go build that dike. We 
have this kind of mud: in China.’’ So, Dad told 
Mr. Warren that the Chinaman would help him 
build the dike and they (his father and the 
chinaman) set out to build that dike. Now the 
secret to shoveling that mud is that when you 
put the shovel down in the mud and you get 
ready to pick it up, you move the shovel just a 
fraction One way or the other and that breaks 
the vacuum on it. Then that mud become 
slippery; it just slides around. That was the 
beginning of building the dikes. Then, when Dad 
left there and moved up here he took a contract 
to build these dikes. That's how he got started 
here; he spent a long, long time, many years 
here, building dikes; and they put in these big 
fills by hand with wheelbarrows. 

(John now begins talking about when he 
was young and how he used to visit his father 
while he was working.) | often went with my 
mother down in the rowboat where Dad was 
putting these fills in down below here and | can 
remember | was jut a little kid. 

We were taking Dad his lunch and things 
that he needed. There were no roads through 
there then. The river was the only means’ of 
transportation; that’s why this house faces the 
river. People used to live all along the river and 
they all had landings for their boats. The boats 
were the only way they could get to town. They 


used to milk cows here and deliver it in town. 
They’d put the milk in three-gallon cans and put 
it in the wagon to deliver the milk; and after they 
were finished, they would row back home. 

(John began talking about how modernizing 
in the community came about.) Then in 1918, 
we didn’t have electricity. A group of farmers 
went to Pacific Power & Light Company and 
asked them what it would take to get power out 
here. They (Pacific Power & Light Company] 
said if each farmer would contribute $100 they 
would build a line out here. Everyone paid and 
they built a line out here. We thought we were 
pretty important people then, but prior to that 
my dad put in a lighting plant. That was a big 
tank that set in the ground with an automatic 
feed of carbide and we had gas lights in the 
house and in the barn, and we thought that was 
pretty good. And it was, at that time. 

My dad was always interested in progress, 
and he was determined that we would have a 
road to town. So, he formed a meeting with all 
the people along the river about building this 
road; and they raised a certain amount of 
money, and the county court raised some 
money. My dad and anther man by the name of 
Larson, who was a bachelor, they built the road 
clear down to the foot of the hill, clear down to 
Miles Crossing. They built that road in the fall of 
the year. They got through in the summertime. 
Then, they’d go down and work on the road 
until the rain ran them out and finally they got 
the road finished. | can remember they had a 
tent a couple of miles down the road. My mother 
would hitch up the horse and buggy, and | 
would go with her to take food down to my dad. 
They were almost finished then. | can remember 
that quite well, even though | was just a little kid. 

| was 12 years old when | first started 
delivering milk. My brother wanted to go to the 
state fair; and | kept bugging my folks that | 
could deliver that milk. (We were running two 
routes, an afternoon route and an evening 
route.) On the afternoon route, that was a small 
route in the uptown area (Astoria). Finally, they 
let me do it; so my brother, Bill, got to go to the 
fair, and he was gone for a week. From then on 
it was my job to deliver the milk, but we had a 
really good team of horses and they knew more 
than | did — they wouldn't go by any stops. 
That was fun. | got done by 5:00 and went to the 


depot where the trains from Portland would 
come in, and eat my dinner. My parents let me 
buy my own dinner. They had a restaurant on 
one end and a saloon on the other end. 

In the summer two trains would come in, one 
right after the other, (with as) high as twenty- 
five to twenty-eight passenger cars to the train 
going to Seaside. Of Course, the trains don’t run 
any more Cause no one rides them any more, but 
that was an everyday occurrance. Of course, on 
Friday and Saturday night, there would be three 
trains with about twenty-seven cars to a train. 

| always had salmon cheeks for supper — 
boy oh boy, I'd deliver that milk for anything just 
to eat my supper! 

We delivered milk in Astoria for about 75 
years, but in World War |, we quit for about a 
year and a half. Then, after the war was Over, we 
went back to delivering straight on through 
again till 1962. Then) we got (into) milking cows 
and the milking business. (Then) . . . | sold all 
the cows and went into beef, and | never 
regretted that. 

We had a fine, big, old barn down there. It 
burnt, and we could read the handwriting on the 
wall. We'd have to have a different set-up 
entirely if we were going to stay in the dairy 
business, and the dairy business wasn’t very 
profitable. It was a lot of hard work and not 
much money. sometimes we made some money 
and sometimes we didn't. So we quit and went 
into beef. Prior to that time my son was quite a 
4-H and each year he had the Grand Champion 
Steer and we got kind of interested in the beef 
program. The labor situation was getting tough, 
so we decided to quit. A man came along and 
offered us a big price for our Cows, and we sold 
them all. 

When they took milk to town in the boat, 
they'd put the milk in the boat right after they 
finished milking at midnight and row to town, 
because the public wanted fresh milk. They 
covered the cans of milk up so the milk would be 
warm when they delivered it. Just the opposite 
of what you're suppose to do. 

We used to milk around twenty-five to thirty 
cows them days, and at first we milked by hand. 
In 1916 we got a milking machine and that was 
run by a gas engine. And those gas engines, 
sometimes they wanted to run and sometimes 
they didn’t; but | got to where | was pretty good 


with them, and | could keep it running. But then 
we got electricity; we put in an electric motor. 

We didn’t have bottles them days; we just 
had three-gallon cans with a dipper. Every 
housewife would have a pail outside their door 
and we'd fill that up. 

We delivered the first bottles ever delivered 
in Astoria. Then later on, we remodeled our 
dairy set-up. We had refrigeration put on and a 
pacifier. We had all that in when we quit. But 
before that, we had a great big wooden trough; 
and we’d bottle the milk in the morning and put 
it in that cold water with ice, and that was the 
way we kept it cool. It was a big job to keep milk 
fresh in the summer. People didn’t have 
refrigeration; they'd just keep it in their Pails. 

Now, how things have changed for the 
farmer. | think things have gotten worse. We 
sold milk for seven cents a quart. Now milk is 54 
cents a quart. 

The public doesn’t appreciate how important 
food is. Food should be the first thing we could 
live without. T.V.’s and things if we had to, but 
take away the food and then what? 

(John lives with his wife Buddy in a two- 
story house facing the Lewis & Clark River. | 
thought that was rather odd, because most 
houses that I’ve seen stand facing the road. But 
John had a good explanation for that. The 
house was built before the road and the river 
was the only means of transportation, so they 
built the house facing the river.) 

My house is 82 years old. | was about three 
months old when we moved in here and 1'll soon 
be 83. Seven of us kids were raised here. My dad 
did everything well: he always wanted the best. 
He wanted to see things progress. He went back 
East when | was about four or five years old. My 
mother was from lowa, too. Well, they both 
went back for a visit, and while they were up 
there a telephone line was put in. And boy, 
when my dad came home, he had to have a 
telephone line out here. So he went and talked 
to a man that lived about a mile up the road by 
the name of Ingales and he thought it was a 
good idea. So they got some of the farmers 
together and they put up the poles, bought the 
wire, and put it up. Then, (they) went to Centro, 
and it cost us about $5.00 a month. 

That big tree in our front yard; that tree 
wasn't two inches thick and he tried to hang his 


phone on it and tried to call Ingales. It rang and 
rang but no one answered. So my dad walked 
up there, and they had the battery in the phone 
hooked up wrong. They finally got straightened 
up, and they could talk to their neighbors up and 
down the road. Well they finally sold that out to 
Bell (Telephone Company). 

(When the man from Bell Telephone came) 
he asked me if | had insurance on my tree; and | 
said, ‘‘No. Why should |?” He said, ‘“‘That’s a 
valuable tree.’’ Well, | said, ‘Maybe it is; it was 
here when we bought the place.” The insurance 
man said he would insure it for $25,000. It’s a 
pretty old tree; the age is what makes them 
valuable. Well | didn’t insure it. Then a couple of 
years ago, a man came to the house and asked if 
he could look at that tree. | said, ‘Yes, you can 
look at the tree.” People were always taking 
pictures or drawing pictures of it all the time. He 
says, ‘That’s a beautiful tree, and a strange 
tree Then he said he wanted a ladder to get 
some of the cones off the tree. So | got him a 
ladder and asked him what he was doing out 
here. He said, ‘‘I’m sent out by the government 
to look for strange trees in strange places. | 
don't know what kind of tree that is. It’s got me 
stuck and | thought | was pretty good.”’ He said, 
“I'll tell you what kind of tree it is then.’’ He said 
he thought it was a European Pine. Well in three 
weeks he came back and told us it was a 
Pennsylvania Pine. ‘‘Do you know how it got 
here?’’ he asked. | said, ‘‘No, but a florist used to 
live here a long time ago, and there were two 
trees here like it then.’” And then he said,“‘It’s 
the largest tree of that kind that we have record 
of. That's a valuable tree.” 


SUPPOSE. . 


“Apparently they didn’t have special books for cooking, . . 
they] kept recipes on cards. [My mother’s] . . 


. [but 
wasn't a regular 
recipe book; it was just a little book that she happened to have — | 


. . A receipt is what they used to call recipes; and they 


don't give good, written, definite measurements ‘cause they didn’t 
cook that way. They cooked by just knowing how to do it.” 


Antique Recipies 


/n an age when everyone is moving ahead to 
the ‘80s and newer ways of doing things, 
Marjorie Halderman seems to live in an oasis of 
the past. 


Her home, located on West Bond Street in 
Astoria, Oregon, was built in 1863. It certainly 
holds an essence of the past. The house is two 
stories, three including the basement. Many of 
the furnishings are Oriental because the early 
generations of Marj’s family were friendly with 
the Oriental people. The house has been 
changed some, but it is very near to the way it 
was originally built. 


Marj is a good-natured woman. She is a 
retired librarian and works two days a week in an 
antique store. With youthful energy, she spends 


much of her spare time researching her family’s 
history. 


On the day of my interview, she wasn’t 
working and we had time to talk. | arrived in mid- 
afternoon and was shown into her library where 
we began our conversation. She told me about 
her family, her house, and her collection of 
antique recipes. These recipes and the people 


they were handed down from are the subject of 
my article. 


— Sally Stevens 


+ 


Marj’s grandfather, John Hobson, was born 
in England in 1825. He had one brother, Richard, 
and four or five sisters. 

The Hobsons lived in Derbyshire and worked 
on farms and in factories. At this time, England 
was very hard on the poor; the farmers made 
very little money and most of the produce from 
the farms went to the landlords. After John’s 
mother died, his father, William Hobson, took 
three of his daughters and both sons and came 
to America. 

Their voyage began in Liverpool, which was 
not far from Derbyshire. The family traveled with 
a ship full of Mormons until they reached New 
Orleans. They got off the ship and went up the 
Mississippi by boat to Independence, Missouri. 
The party was scheduled to go north to 
Wisconsin when their attention was caught by 
people gathering to go West. 

Marcus Whitman, a missionary from the 
East, insisted that a wagon train could make it 
over the mountains to the coast. Whitman had 
already established a mission in Walla Walla, 
Washington. In 1843 the Hobson party joined a 


wagon train and accompanied Whitman West. 
The wagon train set out in May and their trip 
was fairly uneventful. The settlers would form a 
circle with their wagons at night. John was 
given the job of riding alongside to help scout. 
The Indians were curious but they didn’t yet 
resent the whites. They reached the Whitman 
Mission in November of the same year. There 
the train separated. 


Most of the settlers went on to Oregon City 
where it was known there was good land. But 
John, his father, brother, and a few other men 
set off to explore further down the Columbia 
River. Few people had been to the mouth of the 
river, and the only settlements existing were the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and Fort George. It 
took them eight or nine days to come down the 
river by canoe. Along the way, the party stopped 
to look at the land. At this time dense forests 
came very close to the water. 

On December 25, 1843, the Hobson party 
reached the mouth of the Columbia River They 
surveyed the surroundings and decided to cross 
the next morning. After the party reached the 


Oregon side of the river, they found, among the 
few settlers, only one American. The rest were 
Englishmen or Indians. John and his family 
looked around the area and decided on Clatsop 
Plains for a settlement. At that time, settlers 
could get land claims from the government. The 
only requirement was that they prove they lived 
on the land they claimed. Otherwise, the land 
was free. 

William Hobson took the land that is now the 
Girl Scout Camp near Warrenton. John settled 
on the Clatsop Plains across from where the 
Astoria Golf and Country Club now stands. His 
house stood until 1962, when it burned. 

John Hobson married Diana Owens, a young 
woman who was also a member of their wagon 
train. The Thomas Owens family originally came 
from Kentucky and there were several 
daughters. One of Diana’s sisters was Dr. 
Bethenia Owens Adaire, one of the first woman 
doctors of the West. John and Diana lived on 
the farm on Clatsop Plains until 1863. They then 
moved to what is now Astoria and built the 
house which Marj lives in. The couple had four 
children before Diana died. 


Shortly after Diana died, John remarried. He 
and his new wife had three children, one of 


“whom was Marj’s mother. John’s second wife 


developed tuberculosis; consequently, their 
house was raised off the ground to reduce the 
dampness. The house is made of cedar. There 
were originally seven doors opening onto a 
porch which extended all the way around the 
house. In earlier times social functions were held 
in the Hobson home. Today, Marj’s house is 
open to public viewing and she often conducts 
tours of it. 

Part of Marj’s family history is recorded in 
her antique recipes. They are written in an old- 
fashioned hand and contained in a small, well- 
worn, brown book. The collection lists several 
recipes for preserving and preparing fruit, in- 
structions for curing a sore throat, and a process 
for cleaning white ostrich feathers. 

The majority of the recipes are for preparing 
meals, although candy and dessert recipes 
appear often. The spelling and measurements of 
some of the ingredients, as well as the 
ingredients themselves, are different from what 
we use today. Seasoning was strictly to one’s 
taste and the quantity of the mixtures were 
large. Most of the recipes are English. 
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Ethel Hanson 


Ethel Hanson is 97 years old. She was born in 
1882 in Ashland, Maine. | have known Ethel for 
most of my life. | admire her ability to remember 
things that happened many, many years ago and 
her appreciation for the simple things in life, 
such as the birth of a calf or lamb. Ethel has 
always been busy and worked hard for 
everything she has had. Her husband was 
crippled and she, suffering from various ailments 
herself, did the majority of the farming and the 
raising of their children. Ethel lived in a self- 
sufficient age. She grew most of her own food, 
such as potatoes and wheat; raised turkeys and 
chickens for eating as well as for eggs; and also 
raised cows which she milked every day. Her 
experience, knowledge, and humorous per- 

+sonality make her a very interesting person to 
talk to. | would like to share with you the 
conversation | had with Ethel. 


— Katie Hazen 


\/ asked Ethel to begin by telling me the 
things that she remembered most vividly about 
her childhood, her years of growing up, and her 
adulthood. | 


| was born in Ashland, Maine, Arista County, 
the very last county in Maine, right around 
Canada. I’m a long way from home! | was born 
on a farm and | lived there until | was fourteen 
years old. Then | went to Massachusetts and | 
worked at a shop. . . there two years. They 
wanted me to join the church... . After | 
joined, the superintendent of the mill | was 
working in found out | wasn’t old enough. He 
says, ‘Well, you would of had us all in jaill’’ | 
said, ‘You didn’t ask me how old | was!” 

It seems to me that when | was raising my 
children, Bill and Juanita, that we did just about 


the same things as we did back home on the 
farm. We had a ranch. Back in Maine they are 
(called) ranches. And ranching . . . (in Nevada) 
was different than what we had in Maine, 
because we had so much rain and snow there. 
We had to have everything in barns and there 
everything was right out (in the) open. We 
stacked the hay outside instead of putting it in 
barns, and the cattle were out ranging open 
instead of having a nice, warm barn to stay in. 

My farm (the one in Maine) was like, well — 
they used to raise lots of hay, and | remember 
seeing a mile-long train going there every 
morning with bailed hay and lumber and 
potatoes. Finally, they got the lumber all cut off. 
The mills moved in there and they started milling 
it up, and they cut the lumber all off. Then the 
cars came in, and that done away with the bailed 
hay, and the farmers had to turn all to potatoes 
— straight. And then | went home (to Maine 
from Nevada). Oh, it was twenty-five years since 
\'d been back there. | wanted to see this one and 
that one (means farms) and they'd say, ‘’Oh, 
they lost that one long ago raising potatoes.’’ 
They was beautiful homes that they built up. 
Then they had nothing but potatoes, and they 
raised so many that they was selling them for a 
dollar a barrel. So many of them lost their homes 
they built up so beautiful. 


|/ asked Ethel what it was like when they 
had no electric lights and things of that sort.| 


We never thought anything of it! We had 
coal-oil and we would fill the lamps every 
morning and wash the lamp chimneys and put 
the lamps on. One thing | want to add is: they try 
and do that — now they can’t! We had little 
lamps and we’d take them upstairs. . . . | never 
slept downstairs until | came out West. 
Everyone slept upstairs. They’d build a house 
and they'd build a stairway. They'd have maybe 
a parlor and a living room, dining room, and 
kitchen. Then they’d put the bedrooms upstairs. 
Out here they just build everything on level — 
don’t have to go upstairs a’tall. | never knew of 
the children ever falling down the stairs. They’d 
break their necks if they ever had to go upstairs 
now. 

| met my husband in Mason Valley in 
Yearington, Nevada. We had a ranch there for 
thirty years. It was one hundred acres. Thirty 


acres (were) in the city limits and the taxes were 
so high. We just had part in the city limits; we 
had seventy acres outside of the limits, but thirty 
inside. 

On the ranch, my little girl was only five 
months old and Daddy (Ethe/’s husband) said, 
“Mother, every night you go down on Saturday 
night and you pick up the mail, and | have to 
stay and babysit. Tonight I’m going down after 
the mail.’’ Well, he didn’t come home, and he 
didn’t come home. It was 10 o’clock and they 
brought him home on a stretcher. You see, we 
had a pathway that we went over before we 
went to town. We just lived a half-a-mile out of 
the city limits; so if it was chilly we didn’t bother 
with taking the car out (because it wouldn’t start 
easily in the cold). We'd walk down. That night, 
some bum was driving without lights and he 
took the pathway. Dad was in there and (the 
man) hit him and ran right off and left him laying 
there. He was there three hours right in 
February, with the nights so cold; it’s a wonder 
he didn’t die. After that he was always crippled. 

We raised potatoes, alfalfa, barley, and 
wheat mostly. We had a dairy with cattle, and 
that’s where | learned to milk cows. | milked a lot 
of them. About all we had for a living was cows. 
. . . Lused to go out there to the corral and milk. 
We'd separate our own milk. There was a 
creamery right close by. Everybody had stocks 
to the creamery, and after | had been there two 
years | had a hundred-and-forty-some dollars 
worth of stocks in the creamery. So many 
people said it was so much trouble to tend to the 
cattle and separate the milk too; so they got rid 
of the cows and sold the hay and alfalfa. | don’t 
know if | like that or not. | like the cattle. | like to 
be around them. | always get a thrill out of the 
little calves and lambs when they come. 


|/ asked Ethel what she did in her spare time, 
for fun. | 


| never remember of having any! (She 
laughs.| My husband belonged to the Odd 
Fellows Lodge, and | belonged to Rebecca’s. 
Once a week we had meetings, and the Sundays 
| used to go to church. The rest of the time we 
stayed home and worked. 


[/ asked Ethel where they got their clothes. | 


~ 


Oh we never thought about dressing when 
we were kids. My mother used to make our 
clothes for us mostly. We never had anything. | 
remember she used to always keep lots of 
chickens and eggs. We had one peddler that 
come up there. His father had a store. He was 
just a kid and he had something that was like an 
old Frigidaire. He made it himself. He come to 
our home and my mother, had she wanted some 
shoes for us or she wanted some fabric to make 
us a dress or coat or something, he’d bring it up 
and she’d pay him in eggs and chickens and 
things like that. There was a mill up on the river 
quite a ways and he would take the eggs and 
chickens up there and sell them to the boarding 
house. It was handy for him; he’d bring her the 
things she needed and he’d rather have the 
chickens and eggs. 

My mother was very clever about making 
things. When the peddler came along, she’d go 
out and get the material and make what we 
needed. If we had a doll it had to be made. if we 
needed a coat,. . . oracape, or anything, she’d 
go and get material and make it. You couldn't go 
to the store a buy anything back then. You had 
to go home and make it. Oh, | guess | must have 
been twelve or thirteen before we had a 
catalogue. It wasn’t Sears; it was some service 
in Boston that sent mother a catalogue with 
clothes you could buy. We kids wanted 
everything in that catalogue. 

My mother raised ducks and everything. We 
had a little pond in the back of us, and that used 
to be so beautiful. | think people in the city have 
that to their disadvantage: There was a ledge, 
and the water that came from the spring made 
this little stream that made a perfect little ledge 
around this rock; and that ledge that was there 
— oh, all the beautiful ferns on it. My brother 
and | would go out and play on the rock. The 
tiger lilies there — oh they used to be so pretty. 
When | went home, everything was burned 
down. The house, the barn, and shed. There 
wasn't a thing left. The whole thing was just 
bare. Lightning struck it. 

We had everything on the farm. We had 
blueberries, strawberries, raspberries, and wild 
cherries. Everything that we needed in fruit was 
growing on that ranch. You could go out in the 
woods and get almost anything. 
8We had a wild bird. It was a partridge. | don’t 
know what they would be like out here. There 


were two kinds; there was the spruce and the 
birch. The spruce was kind of tough. It wasn’t so 
good; but the birch partridge was delicious and 
the woods were full of them. We had deer and 
moose and caribou, and everything you wanted 
to kill you could go out and get it. You used to 
not have to have a license for it — you (could) 
just go out and get it. We had wild ducks and 
geese all around the rivers. You couldn't starve if 
you wanted to. 


|Ethel had told me an interesting story about 
how one of her ancestors got his name, and | 
asked her if she would tell it to me again. | 


There was an ugly bull. It seemed that he 

killed two or three people. So, the king went out 
himself, He said he was going out and get that 
bull. (On his way) he met this young man. The 
king asked him if he had seen anything of a 
mean bull. The young man replied, ‘| met a calf 
back there and killed it.” He had caught the bull 
by the horns and broke its neck. Back then they 
ididn‘t have any name (meaning last name). They 
jused to say John, Jake, or Jim, but they didn’t 
jhave any name. The king said, ‘‘You kneel 
down.” He took his sword and he said, ‘| name 
ou Jonathan Metacalf.’’ Then he touched him 
n both sides of the neck with his sword. That's 
ow he got his name. My mother told me that 
ome of these ancestors came over on the 
Mayflower. 
My mother and father are both dead. Out of 
a family of twelve, I’m the only one living. | think 
it's because the rest of them stayed right there 
nd stayed on the farms, and | was always 
unning around somewhere. 

Although we had a ranch in Mason Valley, | 
used to go out and do everything. | used to 
Iways have a nice garden. | took care of myself 
and everything. | had a brooder house and an 
ncubator. | raised turkeys and chickens, and I'd 
vave them ready for Thanksgiving. It got to be 
(00 much for me to handle; and, with my 
qusband crippled, he couldn’t do much of 
anything. We sold and went to Reno. We lived 
n Reno fifteen years. | had rose trellises . . . 
»verywhere. | had twenty-four different kinds of 
oses there. They were just beautiful. They 
meaning the government) were going to take it 
ill into commercial and wouldn't let me have a 
hing. So, | sold it and went up visiting some 


friends in Burkenfield. We came down to 
Seaside and my place was for sale and | bought 
it. 

| used to go back home (from the resthome 
to her house in Seaside), and one day my son 
made a raid on all my old antiques. He said that | 
wouldn't be able to come back to my house 
again. | had an old table and chairs that had 
been in the family since 1835, made from 
beautiful old solid mahogany. He took them. His 
daughter wanted them. She said that she was 
afraid something would happen to them when 
I'd gone away to the home. She said she didn’t 
think | was going to be able to come home 
again; so, they made a raid on my old antiques. | 
kind of dread going back there. 

We kids would always ride. | had my kidneys 
torn loose from being thrown from a horse. (It 
was in) the cool of the evening... (when 
some friends) come up and wanted to go riding. 
| said, “‘Oh, | can’t go out. One of the horses has 
foaled and poor Nel has been on the rake all day, 
and she was so tired when she came in that she 
just layed down with the harness on and 
groaned.’ My uncle was there and he said, ‘‘Kit 
is up there and she hasn’t had anyone to ride her 
all summer.’ My father said, ‘‘Kit’s too wild. 
She’s dangerous.”’ My uncle said, ‘‘She isn’t 
afraid of anything but the trains and the last train 
is in.” The train would come in and make a circle 
and go right down through our farm. | was right 
Out in that circle when the train’s whistle blew. 
Kit went right up into the air, and then she 
backed up and | kept right on going. Did you 
know that horses will never step on you? They 
will throw their feet right out. | saw her foot 
coming right down over my head, and she threw 
it out sideways and never stepped on me at all. 
But, Oh! She did shake me up good. One of the 
boys there went after the doctor. We didn’t have 
phones then. The doctor said that there was no 
bones broken and that | was just shook up good. 
But, (later | found out) that my kidneys were 
torn loose. Oh, how | suffered in my back for 
years. One night — oh!, | was awfully ill. | didn’t 
know | was sick and | went out and got dinner. | 
had been working awfully hard all day. Bill 
(Ethel’s son) said, ‘‘Mother, I’m going to a scout 
meeting.’’ | said, ‘‘Well, how did he get out 
through the china closet!’ He got up from the 
table and it looked like he walked right out 
through the china closet. 


Finally, | collapsed altogether. They took me 
to the hospital. When | woke up, Dr. McGee was 
cutting into my side. | said, ‘‘We kill our hogs 
before we open them.” He said, ‘‘Will you shut 
up. . . . I’ve got enough trouble without you 
bothering me!” 

He was about this tall. (She he/d her hand 
about three feet off the floor to illustrate.) His 
head just came up above the operating table. he 
had a pair of shoes about that long. (She grins, 
holding her hands about three inches apart.) 
Poor little Dr. McGee. He said that my kidneys 
were torn loose all that time, for what must have 
been fifteen years. | felt like someone else when 
he got those back in again. 


|/ asked Ethel what it was like to go places 
before they had cars. | 


Oh, if we wanted to go somewhere, instead 
of going out and getting into a car, we had to go 
out and harness a horse and hitch it to a buggy 
and go. They were pretty good horses; but once 
in a while one of them would go wild and break 
up everything. But, as a rule, the horses were 
trained so that they didn’t run away. It would 
have to be something real scary (to make them 
run away). 

We would always like to make a snowman 
after we had had a big storm. We had to be so 
careful that we wouldn't have them too close to 
the street. The crazy horses would be frightened 
and run away. But we knew that after the cars 
came in we could make a snowman (near the 
road) and the cars wouldn’t run away. We used 
to have lots of fun in the snow, sleigh-riding and 
stuff. 


|/ asked Ethel what was the one thing she 
missed most about the old days.| 


Now-a-days there are so many new things 
people want that we didn’t have back then, and 
it didn’t bother us any ‘cause no one had them. 


Hand Spinning 


Mrs. Pittard is a bright and aggressive 
woman who learns by exploring things that are 
new to her. / know this because she is my 
mother. / interviewed /lVirs. Pittard because | 
remember that when she started, the spinning 
seemed to take a long time; but when she 
finished her first sweater, she was very excited. 
Mirs. Pittard enjoys the independence of being 
able to spin her own wool and the satisfaction 
that comes with it. She explains, “It’s certainly 
taster to buy your own yarn, but it may not be as 
satisfying. It depends on whether you're waiting 
to put on a sweater because you're cold, or 
whether you want something to occupy your 
tine and you want the satisfaction of knowing 
that you have done something that you have 
had no help with.” Mrs. Pittard has lived in 
Seaside a little over ten years. She likes small 
towns because they are more personal and allow 
a person to be a part of the community. 


She has devised her own way of hand 
spinning wool by using a potato, crochet hook, 
and a piece of string. In her first attempt at hand 
spinning, she had trouble with the spindle. She 
explains, “‘The weight on the spindles that had 
been lent to me was not heavy enough. So, | 
devised taking a crochet hook and sticking it in a 
potato. | could vary the weight by the size of the 
potato, and spun quite successfully with that.” 

The tools for hand spinning are few, and the 
procedure is simple. | hope the following ex- 
planation of hand spinning will provide all the 
information you will need to try it yourself. 


Annelise Pittard 


The first thing you will need is wool. 
However, it isn’t necessary if you just want to 
see what spinning is like. A cotton ball can be 
pulled out and spun to get the feel of it. 

The price of fleece varies from one sheep to 
another. The price also depends on where the 
sheep was raised. Sheep from a very cold 
climate will cost more because they grow more 
hair. Wool that is strong will also be more ex- 
pensive. The strength of the wool depends on 
how well taken care of the sheep was and what 
kind of diet it had 

Once you have selected your fleece, it’s time 
to discard parts that aren’t usable. It is best now 
to have a book with instructions of what part of 
the fleece is not to be used. Roll the fleece out 
on a floor that can be swept. The outline of the 
sheep should be clear. A good spinning book 
will tell you what won't be used in spinning; for 
instance, the stomach hairs, the leg hairs, and 
the back end cannot be used because they are 
too short and not strong enough. The back of 
the sheep is the best part because the fleece is 
long and thick. After you have separated the 
parts of the fleece that can be used, the wool 
has to be cleaned and carded. 


Do not wash the fleece in the washing 
machine because the fleece will have a natural 
lanolin in it. | anolin is one of the things you need 
when hand spinning because it causes the wool 
to slide against itself rather than stick and make 
it difficult to spin. The lanolin also causes the 
yarn you will make to be waterproof. 

The best way to clean wool is to card it. This 
is done by using two carding brushes (two 
square dog brushes will work just as well for 
beginners). When | asked Mrs. Pittard about 
carding she explained, ‘‘It’s such a fine art that 
they tell you one person should never use 
another person’s carding brushes; because, 
after so many years pulling on these in just such 
a way, they're like your shoes — they are fitted 
to your hands and you shouldn't lend them to 
anyone else.” 

When carding, you have one brush in each 
hand and you pull them against each other. 
Carding not only cleans the wool, but it also 
lines up the staple (individual hairs). When you 
card, there is a way to pull against the wool so 
you don’t break the staple and it lines up easily. 
Here again, you should have a book with in- 
structions to follow because the wool can be 


Over carded very easily. When you have finished 
the Carding, the wool on the brushes should 
come off in a rolag (a clean, round, hollow tube 
that is left when carding has been done 
properly). If the rolag has been carded properly, 
it will make the spinning process go more 
quickly. 

If you are not sure of your carding, there is a 
much simpler way of cleaning the wool. Take 
the wool and tease it with your fingers; pull on 
the wool gently until the dirt and debris falls out. 
This process doesn’t line the wool up like 
carding, but it will give you something to work 
with. The feel of the pull when you are spinning 
the teason wool will tell you where to add more 
wool or when to keep the same thickness. 

When you have finished cleaning your wool 
and it’s all ready for spinning, it is time to put 
together the apparatus you will use to spin it on; 
it is called a spindle. The spindle Mrs. Pittard has 
devised includes a potato, crochet hook, starter 
string, and a double ended knitting needle. 


Stick the crochet hook in one side of the 
potato so that the hook end is pointing straight 
out of the potato. Tie a three-to-four inch starter 
String to the hook. The starter string is wrapped 
around one end of a piece of wool to make 
Starting the spinning a little easier. The double 
ended knitting needle is stuck into the opposite 
end of the potato so the spun wool can be 
wrapped around it. This keeps the already spun 
wool out of the way and from becoming a 
tangled mess. You may want to test different 
sizes of potatoes to find one that works well for 
you. If you find using a potato difficult, you 
might want to try using an apple or something 
with a little more balance. 

Now that you have a spindle prepared, you 
are ready to spin. To spin, you must take hold of 
the starter string and wool with one hand and 
twirl your weight with the other. Standing or 
sitting makes no difference; do whatever is most 
comfortable for you. You will know when to add 
wool by feeling the thickness of the yarn as you 
spin. It's easier to spin a fine yarn and have it be 
smooth than it is to spin a bulky yarn. Home- 
spun things are usually made out of bulky yarn. 
To spin bulky yarn you may find it easier to first 
spin two fine yarns and then spin them together. 
When you try spinning yarn for the first time, the 
yarn may not turn out as fluffy as the yarn of 
someone who has been spinning for awhile. 
Don’t try to be an expert the first time out 
because you might get discouraged. Just let 
experience teach you. 

When you spin by hand, you can go as fast 
as you want, or as slow, as long as you're in 
control of the spindle and wool. There are 
natural breaks in the staple where the wool will 
come to a sudden end. If you have control of the 
wool, it’s easier to make a new beginning or to 
knead the yarn and wool together. 

Hand spinning is very relaxing and it oc- 
cupies time. Hand spinning gives you a sense of 
personal satisfaction. Mrs. Pittard recommends 
this to young children at an age when they can 
understand the procedure. It’s an inexpensive 
hobby and very productive. 


The Grannies 


My interview was with Mae Meyer and Fran 
Linsday. These two women play old-time music 
ina group called The Grannies. We talked about 
The Grannies and the places they have played. 


/ went over to Mae’s house for the interview. 
She lives in Astoria in a big, two-story, yellow 
house. As | walked up the stairs, | was nervous, 
but Mae made me feel at ease when she smiled 
and invited me in. We walked into her warm and 
comfortable living room and | noticed a fireplace 
with china dolls on the mantel. [/ found out later 
that Mae has collected china dolls for many 
years.| Mae and | sat down on the couch and 
began to talk. | could tell from talking with her 
that she was a very kind person and that she 
was interested in helping me with my interview. 
Mae has been playing the piano for 35 years. 
She invited Fran Linsday over to her house 
because Fran is in The Grannies also. Fran plays 


the accordion and the violin. She has played 
since before World War //. Fran is a warm and 
kind person. She wanted to tell me all that she 
could to help me with my interview. | could tell 
that Mae and Fran both care for each other and 
the other friends they talked about, because 
during our discussion they gave compliments to 
each other and their friends. 


Both women have played different types of 
music, from parties and dances to more serious 
music with an orchestra. When they were 
younger they played in orchestras, but now they 
play more fun-time music. They take their fun- 
time music as seriously as they do when they 
play with an orchestra. Our discussion got 
started when Mae told me how she got in- 
terested in music. 


—Allison Harper 


* 


: Mae begins, ‘| was trying to remember when 
| first started playing, and John (her oldest son) 
wasn't a year old yet. He is thirty-five, so that’s 
thirty-five years for me. But | guess | sorta half- 
way hemmed and hawed at that time, because | 
had a terrible time with my timing.” 


“You sure don’t now, you have better rhyth- 
m than any of us ‘’ complimented Fran. 


‘| don’t know. dear. | wouldn't say that. But 
anyway, Meral Henry decided on living here, and 
she was very active in music at that time. And 
she was playing with an orchestra that | played 
with at the Moose Lodge here in Astoria. She 
would set the time and the pace, and | would 
Just go along with her But if anybody ever 
taught me how to play she did,”’ explained Mae. 


Fran asked, ‘She played accordion, didn’t 
she?” 


Yeah answered Mae 


‘What ts it that you play?” | asked Mae. 


‘Piano,’ said Mae 


‘What do you play. Fran?’ | asked. 


“She plays anything. You name tt, she plays 
it,"” answered Mae. 


‘The accordion and violin, that’s all,’’ said 
Fran 


Mae said, ‘‘] never cuaght her playing the 
plano, but | have a stinkin’ feeling she can.”’ 
jokingly. 


said Fran, 


“‘One-finger style,” 


Mae said, ‘‘And Collette plays the violin. 
We have a duet that we play on the piano. An 
old honky-tonky So she is very versatile, too.” 


‘She plays organ, too. So does Mae, as you 
can see,” said Fran. (There is an organ in the 
corner of the living room.) 


“Oh yeah, but | don’t play as well as her,” 
said Mae. 


Fran said, agreeing with Mae, ‘Not like she 
does; it would take a lot to play like she does 


Mae said, “I’m going to put mine (her organ) 
in the paper next week | got a chance to buy a 
piano, a small one. It belonged to Mary Cran: 
brando. She’s going to sell it. | told her if she 
would make the price low enough, | would buy 
it.” 


‘Oh great!’ said Fran 


“We go up on the hill to practice and we still 
will after (| buy the piano) | wouldn't even tell 


Annie. ‘Cause it would hurt her feelings, Mae 
explained 

“Oh yeah, but | know how you feel, said 
Fran 

Mae said, ‘‘l just love to sit down and play 


something, because ! don’t get the same results 
on the organ that ! get from the piano And 
simply because | don’t know how to do tt 


| said. ‘And they do sound different too 


“They are played differently. aren't they?’ 
asked Fran 


Mae answered, ‘Yeah, to some extent 


‘Somebody told me once that, if you played 
an accordion, you could learn to play an organ; 
but if you played a piano, you would have a hard 
time learning to play the organ,” said Fran. 


Mae said, ‘| never really ‘what you call’ 
learned ‘Course | never teached myself either 


Fran explained, ‘‘On the organ you have to 
hold the key down as long as you want for the 
note to go through You do on the accordion. 
too but not on the piano But on a piano, of 
course the peddle is what does it And that’s 
what would make a lot of difference ' 

Changing the subject slightly, | asked. ‘How 
many people are in The Grannies?’’ 


Three Piano (Mae), Collette on violin, and | 
play accordion Once in a while, when someone 


is gone Coreen Birkhome fills in, and she plays 
piano | play accordion, and Collette plays violin 
If Collette can't be there, she plays accordion | 
play violin. and Mae plays piano,” Fran said 


Do you play at a lot of different things?”’ | 
asked 


‘We had an invitation to Clatskanie the other 
day Well that's twice we've been asked to play 
up there and turned it down. It’s in the evenings 
when it’s dark and, on windy nights, it’s cold. 
We ve played tn Seaside several times. And now 
we play once a month at the new Care Center. 
It's not really The Grannies, although they are 
the backbone of it, that play at Swenson’s once 
a month for the old folks’ dinner We've played 
for Sons of Norway and different lodges. We 
have played for churches, dances, birthday 
parties. for anybody that wants music for fun. 
We play old-time dances at the Community 
Center ' Fran explained to me. 


| said, ‘l have heard about the old-time 
dances Can you tell me a little about them?” 


Fran answered, ‘‘Well, Mae used to play for 
dances for 35 years. | haven't for quite that long. 
Well, | started with about three school terms in 
music Russ Prat and the old Grange Orchestra 
(taught me) He really gave a lot of kids a start in 
music " 


Mae asked, ‘‘About how long ago would that 
be?”’ 


“Oh, about 16 years ago. Of course, | didn’t 
play for dances then. During World War Il, | 
played with Bob Robinson,"’ answered Fran. 


“Il remember Was there a big country guy 
named Huckleberry?’’ asked Mae. 


Fran answered’ Yes. he played bass with 
us. And Tom Curtis played drums. Wilma Burgs 
played piano And Dale Johnson played guitar ' 


‘For a dance. how long are you there?’ | 
asked 


‘When we get there and tune up we play 
about four hours That’s the dances for old- 
timers up there We play the same old dances 
we used to use.” said Mae 


Fran said, changing the subject, ‘I'm 
teaching an old-time music class for the college 
It's fun, and they're all beginners this time 
Some of them don’t want to learn to read music 
at all” 


Mae adds, ‘They want to play by ear 


“Yeah, that’s the way | played up until the 
first time | ever played for a dance,’ said Mae 
Then, explaining when she first read music, ‘‘We 
(her husband and she) went to Mark and Gary’s 
banquet at the Astor Hotel, and they had an 
orchestra, Glen Curtis (one of the players in the 
orchestra) And the piano player didn’t show up 
So Glen knew that | played piano, and that | was 
at the dance. So he came out and said, ‘Mae. 
the piano player hasn’t shown up. Won't you 
come and play?’ and | said, ‘Good heavens, no! 
Oh, | couldn't begin to. | don’t know where to 
Start.’ He said, ‘Well, we got the music ° | said, ‘| 
don’t read music.’ Because, up to that time, | 
always played by ear | wasn’t going to change, 
but, anyway, | did that night. That was the first 
time I’d ever played with an orchestra It was 
fun.” 


Fran said, changing the subject back to the 
places where they have played, ‘“‘Wilma Burgs 
lives in Seaside now, and | played with her for 


the Masons. We practiced for about 15 minutes 
before we even played. We played for the 
' Masons down here (in Astoria) several times, 
too. What are they called?” 


“Eastern Star,’’ Mae answered. ‘‘We played 
Several times in Cannon Beach.”’ 


Fran added, ‘‘We’ve played in Warrenton.” 


“Oh, we went to Beaverton twice and played 
for the Pink Berries of the Valley,’ said Mae. 
“Beautiful place.” 


| asked, ‘‘When did The Grannies start?” 


Fran answered, “Colleen, Glen, and | were 
playing at the nursing home first, | guess. She 
played piano, he played violin. And then, one 
time, she (Colleen) couldn’t come and May filled 
in for her. And, Collette met Mae and started in 
(the group).”’ 


“Where did you get the name ‘The Gran- 
nies’?’’ | asked. 


“Oh, what was it? Somebody in Portland 
talked about The Grannies, or something like 
that,” said Fran. ‘‘And some people would ask 
jus what we called our group. We didn’t have 
} any name, so one day we were up at Annie’s 
(house) practicing. | said, ‘How about just The 
Grannies?’ And The Grannies was our name.” 


Mae said, ‘‘We have had our group about 
five years. Because I’ve known Collette about 
that long, and she was not in the group very 
long after we (The Grannies) started.’’ 


“She (Collette) is remarkable, because, 
when she moved here, she said she wanted to 
get involved in things. And she did right away. 
She didn’t know the people here; her husband 
came from here. And she just started in with 
everything. She’s a very kind person, always 
helping somebody doing something,” Fran 
complimented. 


Mae added to the compliment, ‘’Like me, for 
instance. | don’t drive and my husband doesn’t 
drive too much. And when | go places, she’s the 
one that always packs me around.” 


“Oh yes, we didn’t tell her about ‘Annie 
Smith’,"” Fran explains to me. “She can’t see 
enough to get out on her own. She doesn’t drive 
and is partly deaf and wears a hearing aid. But 
she loves music, and she loves our kind of 
music. She has a piano; Mae doesn’t; Collette 
doesn’t; and | live out in the country. So Annie 
invited us to practice up there (on the hill at her 
house). We've been doing it ever since. She 
always has the coffee pot on, and some kind of 
goodies to go with it. And we have to have 
coffee before we practice.” 


Mae adds, ‘’Our church has had, for the last 
four years, our meetings at Annie’s house. She 
just loves to have people at her house.” 


“The height of her year is a Christmas party 
she gives once a year,’”’ Fran tells me. ‘She 
really enjoys that.” 


“Then, after Christmas, she starts to plan for 
next year,’” says Mae. 


The visit at Mae’s house was a pleasure to 
me. Both Mae and Fran are very warm women. | 
met Collette later when | went back to Mae’s 
house to take pictures. She is very nice, and | 
could tell that they are all very close friends. | am 
glad that there is still somebody around who has 
kept that style of music alive. 
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